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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


aster Sunday. ‘This is the day which the Lord hath made: 
let us rejoice and be glad in it,” the Church sings in the 
Gradual of the Mass of today. The day for which the 
Church longed has dawned. The Light, our risen Savior, 
Bridegroom of the Church, has triumphed over darkness. 
Just as He appeared on earth as the Light to comfort the Patriarchs in 
their longing for the Redeemer, so He appears as the glorious Easter Sun 
on Easter morning. Therefore the Church exhorts us to rejoice and be 


glad, for Easter is the climax of the ecclesiastical year, it is the solemn 


commemoration of the sealing and completion of the work of the redemp- 
tion. 

In the Introit the risen Savior sings His canticle of entrance, the 
morrfing prayer of the day of the resurrection: “I arose, and am still 
with Thee, alleluia; Thou hast laid Thine hand upon Me, alleluia: Thy 
knowledge is become wonderful, alleluia, alleluia.” His first words are 
words of homage to the Father, and of most intimate union with Him. 
Today, as the mystic Christ, He leads us all to the heart of the Father 
and presents us as the members of His mystic body, the Church. 

The prayer of the Church is a petition for the grace of the feast: 
“O God, Who this day didst reopen to us the approach to eternity by 
Thine only-begotten Son, victorious over death, prosper by Thy grace 
our vows, which Thou dost anticipate by Thy inspiration.” Two 
thoughts stand out prominently in this petition: “Open to us the 
approach to eternity,” and “victorious over death.” It is a petition for 
the grace of victory over sin and death and the opening for us of the 
portals of paradise. Our Lenten program was to triumph over spiritual 
death, sin. We have purged our hearts, gained the victory, and Christ 
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now leads us by the hand to the mansion of the Father: “And Christ 
the sinless One hath to the Father sinners reconciled.” (Sequence). 

In the Epistle St. Paul tells us how to arrive at and enter the portals 
of paradise. ‘“‘Therefore let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” The unleavened bread is symbolic of purity, the 
leavened bread a picture of sin. Therefore, “purge out the old leaven,” 
“for Christ our Pasch is sacrificed.” As of old the leavened bread could 
not be tolerated with the Paschal Lamb, so Christ our true Paschal Lamb 
cannot be united with the leavened bread of sin, malice and wickedness. 
Our life must be one continuous Easter. We must always feast with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. Sin is the desecration of this 
unleavened bread. 

Christ, our Pasch, by His immolation merited the grace for us to rise 
to a new life: “Who by dying hath overcome our death, and by rising 
hath again restored our life” (Preface). It is for this reason that the 
Church urges us to be glad and rejoice: “That we being initiated in the 
Paschal mysteries, by Thy operation they may profit us as a remedy for 
eternity” (Secret). The wholly new life in sincerity and truth will 
obtain for us the grace to celebrate an eternal Easter in heaven. 

The Postcommunion is a petition that all “initiated in the Paschal 
mysteries” be united by the spirit of fraternal charity and holy concord, 
as the members of a family. A new life in sincerity and truth demands 
this. For Christ, our Pasch, has adopted us as brothers by His Incarna- 
tion, shed His precious Blood for us on the cross, restored us to life by 
His resurrection, that we may be united with Him on the morning of the 
eternal resurrection: “Pour forth upon us, O Lord, the spirit of Thy 
love, that, by Thy loving kindness, Thou mayest make to be of one mind 
those whom Thou hast fed with the Paschal sacraments.” 

Low Sunday. The fifty days after Easter recall the Jubilee year and 
the return of the Jews from exile to Jerusalem. For us the time after 
Easter should, so to say, be the vestibule of heaven; the continued joy in 
the risen Savior and in the regeneration of Baptism, and His glorified 
presence among us, foreshadow our happy union with Him in the eternal 
Jerusalem. We must be specially mindful, therefore, of our true great- 
ness as children of God, for we belong to the nobility who swore unending 


allegiance to our heavenly King in Baptism. This thought must always 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


be with us. The Church, desiring to impress this upon us, prays in the 
Collect: “Grant, we beseech Thee, O almighty God, that we who have 
celebrated the Paschal solemnity, may by Thy bounty show forth its 
effects in our life and conduct.” 

The Introit of today should remind us especially of the allegiance 
we owe our King Jesus Christ. Addressed though it be to the newly 
baptized, it applies to all of us: “As newborn babes, alleluia, desire the 
rational milk without guile, alleluia.” Born in Baptism we are to grow 
strong and advance in age, nourished at the breasts of our mother, the 
Church. She feeds us with “the rational milk without guile,” that is, her 
holy doctrine. We grow strong by accepting and practicing this doctrine. 
The same faith, extolled by our divine Savior in the Gospel,—‘blessed are 
they that have not seen, and have believed,”—-must draw us to partake 
of this nourishment for our souls. This faith is not alone a victory of 
grace in the soul as such, for St. Paul teaches in the Epistle: “This is the 
victory which overcometh the world, our faith.” Faith obtains for us 
the power and help merited by Christ on the cross, to triumph over the 
kingdom of evil, which is hostile to the kingdom of light. 

“Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God,” St. Paul says in the Epistle. Belief in Christ 
overcomes the world. The Father testified to the divinity of the Son at 
the Baptism in the Jordan when He declared Christ to be His beloved 
Son. The Son, through His bloody death on the cross, “Sis He that came 
by water and blood” and was proclaimed by the scoffing Jews to be the 
Son of God. Further testimonies of His divinity are His miracles and 
His teaching: “And it is the Spirit which testifieth that Christ is the 
truth,” through the prophets, at the Baptism in the Jordan, in the descent 





of the fiery tongues and the activity of the Church. “This is He that 











came by water and blood, Jesus Christ; not by water only, but by water 
and blood.” 

By Baptism we are born “not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God” (John 1, 13). Faith is instilled 
into our hearts. ‘This is my beloved son in whom I am well pleased,” is 
a phrase addressed to all at Baptism. We are “‘as new-born babes” of the 
Father, born into a new and spiritual world. As “sons of God” (John 
1, 12), our faith is strengthened by the holy Eucharist. Baptism and 
Eucharist are “the most holy mysteries, which Thou hast given us to 
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ensure our regeneration, a remedy for us both in the present and in the 


time to come” (Postcommunion). 

Second Sunday after Easter. ‘The earth is full of the goodness of 
the Lord, alleluia: by the word of the Lord were the heavens made, alle- 
luia.” In these words of the Introit the Church sings a canticle of praise 
to the mercy of God, which is especially apparent in the liturgy of the 
Paschal season and is illustrated most prominently by the beautiful picture 
of the Good Shepherd. Jesus is the shepherd of our souls. These, as 
rebellious sheep, were straying from the fold, not heeding the voice of the 
shepherd. Christ came to gather the scattered flock about Him. He 
gave His life for His sheep. And after His glorious resurrection, in His 
infinite love, He pardons, consoles and gives directions for their guidance 
to the new shepherd, St. Peter. 

St. Peter, appointed head and pastor of the Church of Christ, who 
has experienced the pastoral solicitude of Jesus, addresses us in the Epistle. 
He depicts the good shepherd of our souls in His sufferings, and places 
Him before us as a model: “Dearly beloved, Christ suffered for us, leav- 
ing you an example, that you should follow His steps. . . . For you 
were as sheep going astray: but you are now converted to the shepherd 
and bishop of your souls.” By the wounds which the Good Shepherd 
bore for our sins in His body upon the tree of the cross, our souls were 
converted; our rebellious hearts, intent on gamboling in the poisonous 
pastures of sin and sinful pleasures, were softened by the greatest proof a 
shepherd could give of His love for His flock: “The good shepherd 
giveth his life for his sheep” (Gospel). By the stripes which the Shep- 
herd endured, we were healed; and recognizing the voice of the Shepherd 
of our soul, we returned, despising the lure and call of the hireling, our evil 
passions. No longer should the hireling’s lute lead us astray. “I am the 
good shepherd: and I know mine, and mine know Me” (Id.). The shep- 
herd of our souls knows us and our weaknesses and infirmities, and beckons 
us to harken to His voice. 

Joyfully do we hasten back to the flock. The words of the Offer- 
tory, the words of the good sheep, we make our own: “O God, My God, 
to Thee do I watch at break of day; and in Thy name I will lift up my 
hands, alleluia.”. With the childlike simplicity of the good sheep, our 
souls will heed the voice of the shepherd who from His throne of majesty 
mildly wields His shepherd’s crook to exhort us not to depart from His 
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flock, the Church and all faithful Christians, not to follow the hireling 
to the wolf-infested pastures of the world and its vanities. 

The Collect recalls the sad state of our souls before we were rescued 
from the brambles of sin and carried back to the fold on the loving 
shoulders of the Redeemer through His death on the cross: “O God 
Who in the humility of Thy Son hast raised up a fallen world, grant to 
Thy faithful everlasting joy; that those whom Thou hast delivered from 
the perils of eternal death, Thou mayest make to enjoy everlasting happi- 
ness.” Secure on the shoulders of the good Shepherd we taste eternal joy. 

Third Sunday after Easter. The two preceding Sundays were per- 
meated with true Paschal joy. The Church rejoiced in the resurrection 
of the Savior and chanted His mercy towards the souls of men. The 
following Sundays are the prelude of the Ascension. The present Sunday 
announces the departure of Jesus from the earth to take possession of His 
throne and sit at the right of the Father. The thought of the departure 
of Jesus mingles sadness with the Easter joy which animates our souls. 
But our sadness is turned to joy at the words: “But I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice” (Gospel), even though we are to remain yet 
awhile, pilgrims on earth. 

The Epistle and Gospel impress upon us that here on earth there is 
no lasting abode. After we have participated in the Easter joy, the 
Church wishes to impress upon us our exile, and at the same time to 
emphasize that throughout life we can celebrate a continuous Easter. In 
the Epistle she therefore lays down regulations for the conduct of a 
Christian towards an unbelieving world, and gives directions for our 
journey. We must not run after the pleasures of the world: “refrain 
yourself from carnal desires.” Moreover, our walk through life must be 
an edifying one so that the Gentiles may glorify God “by the good 
works which they behold in you.” The admonitions of those in authority 
we must heed: “Be ye subject therefore to every human creature for 
God’s sake.” In general, be “servants of God” who fulfill their obligations 
and the duties of their vocation under all circumstances, “that by doing 
well you may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” The Chris- 
tian’s life on earth can be condensed into four short sentences in the 
words of St. Peter: ‘Honor all men; love the brotherhood; fear God; 


honor the king” (Epistle). 
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The alleluiatic verse, which serves as a transition to the Gospel, is 
especially beautiful. “The Lord hath sent redemption to His people.” 
The Lord has liberated His people, Israel, from the desert and led them 
into the promised land. He has liberated us from the desert of sin: “It 
behoved Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead and so to enter 
into His glory.” Christ was on earth a pilgrim and a stranger and through 
His sufferings He entered into His glory. By His sufferings He prepared 
and pointed out the way for us to arrive at eternal glory. 

“A little while, and now you shall not see Me; and again a littl 
while, and you shall see Me: because I go to the Father” (Gospel). “A 
little while” we shall be strangers, pilgrims in exile on earth, and perhaps 
“go astray” from the “way of righteousness.” It denotes the sadness of 
the children of God, while the world rejoices at their sorrow. “And 
again a little while,” and our longing for Heaven shall be stilled. Brought 
back to the way of righteousness by the death of the Redeemer, and 
rejecting all “those things which are contrary to that name” (righteous 
ness—Collect), we shall enter into eternal glory, “and your joy no man 
shall take from you.” Most appropriately, therefore, does the Church 
urge us “to moderate our worldly desires and learn to love the things of 
heaven” (Secret). 

CUTHBERT Goes, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey 


“The holy Doctor (St. Augustine) says regarding 
the AtteLutm, the song of joy, that the Church ex- 
pressly preserved it in the original Hebrew language. 
She thereby wished to indicate to us the grand joys 
that are in part too great for human understanding. 
And, indced, our happiness seems to increase at the 
thought that we have no full comprehension of them. 
Hence this song is especially appropriate for our Pas- 
|| chal joys, when we taste the first fruits of the Resur- 
| rection and of eternal bliss.”’—THoMassin. 
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THE VOICE OF NATURE: THE VOICE OF 
THE CHURCH 


ILTON in a fine suggestive phrase has registered the throb 
which passed through Nature with man’s original fall: 
“Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 


Sighing through all her works gave signs of woe 








That all was lost.” 

It is suggestive of a mysterious connection between Nature and the 
soul of man. In a philosophical way we know that nature is ordained 
to the mind of man, that reality is intelligible; that it suggests, and 
answers to, the laws of mind. Were reality chaos, not cosmos, in vain 
would we weave into it our intellectual constructions . . . but we 
would suggest a more hidden meaning, and to do so we shall have recourse 
to symbol, somewhat as Chesterton did, when he wrote“: “Twice was 
the natural order somehow interrupted by some explosion, revelation. 

Once Heaven came upon earth with a power or seal called image 
of God whereby man took command of Nature; and once again (when 
in empire after empire man had been found wanting), Heaven came to 
save mankind in the awful shape of a man.” 

With man’s rebellion a fundamental change had come. Man _ had 
changed; the equilibrium of his being was disturbed. Of Nature’s trouble 
he must have heard the reverberating echoes; had not the rebellion of its 
creatures told him of their emancipation? So with man’s redemption in 
our Saviour’s death there was a thrill through Nature, of horror no doubt 
at the enormity of its crucified God-man, yet of hope also. The Gospel 
tells of its signs; for rocks were burst asunder, graves gave back their 
dead, and, we may add, the skies opened and the City of God descended 
upon earth. The Church, was now, as it were, to hold the sceptre over 
man and nature. And though never had the sky and firmament ceased 
to show forth God’s glories cr the sea His wonders, yet, in some new 
sense, Nature was to sing the glories of the Most High. 

As we listen to Nature’s harmonies in silence and solitude, they sink 
into the soul; they are but echoes of higher harmonies. When the eye 
resting on the tapestry of the world is lost in vision and when the soul 


' Paradise Lost, Bk. ix. 
2 Orthodory, p. 197. 
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seeks through this illuminated transparent veil the Light of Beauty, it is 
then we realize Nature’s purpose. Not even paganism was content with 
ear, or eye, knowing somehow that the “eye is not content with seeing, 
nor the ear with hearing,” but created the nymph of the stream or dryad 
of the woods. It is only minor naturalistic poets and such as have not 
true vision rest content with the mere external spectacle of Nature. For 
the Christian it must not be in vain that God has placed His tabernacle 
in the sun; it should not be in vain that in Nature He has left His image. 
“To stop at the spectacle of the universe, to stop at sterile admiration, it 
is to convert into darkness the most shining light, it is, I say, to employ 
the very light to blind itself.” 
. Le cose tutte quante 

Hann’ ordine tra loro; e questo € forma 

Che l’universo a Dio fa simigliante.* 

So has Dante beautifully expressed that order among all things 
which makes the universe resemble God. For God, being Supreme Intel- 
ligence, does not act without some purpose. It is reasonable so to act. 
Not that God has need of any end outside Himself, but simply that He 
proposes to Himself some purpose. This purpose, this final cause of His 
action, is God Himself. Indeed, the only end that God could really have 
is His own Goodness. God gave life that it may return to Himself; to 
the world because of itself God could not have imparted being. Verily 
God is, as Tennyson puts it: 

the far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves 

St. Thomas remarks in being a tendency to enesiniieans itself, and 
St. Bonaventure develops at length the diffusiveness of God’s Goodness. 
God acts for Himself in giving Himself by the manifestations of His 
perfections. It is thus to manifest His glory that God has created; things 
cteated manifest it in various ways. These are chiefly two: for while the 
lower orders manifest God in an unconscious manner, man does so not 
merely by his being, which is highest in the scale, but by his knowledge. 
Dante speaks of the “lively light” 

Mirror’d as it were in new existences, 
Itself unalterable and ever one, 
1 St. . John Chrysostom, Sermo 1 in Genesis. 


*“Among themselves - things have order, which makes the universe re 
semble God”—Paradiso, I. 103- 
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Descending hence unto the lowest powers 
Its energy so sinks, at last it makes 
But brief contingencies.! 

While the lower orders merely “‘reflect”” God’s perfections, man not 
only reflects, but in a conscious way expresses. This he does by recog- 
nizing the perfections of lower beings and by the natural impulse of 
rendering praise to God. The lower orders, as it were, are not to be 
“reduced” to God immediately, but through man. It is man who will 
express the inert praise of creation. For this reason man’s mind is the 
true complement of Nature, so much so that philosophers ask if God could 
have created merely the sensible order. 

We can now appreciate the profound meaning of the Psalmist’s 
simple affirmation: “Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei—the heavens narrate the 
glory of God.” Is it not when struck with the sky’s gloried nights, or 
midday’s splendours or ruddy sunset we are rapt and exalt God? Then 
it is the skies “sing” the glories of the Most High; then they lift up their 
voices and speak a language of praise. So must it have been with David 
or Isaiah. In their souls Nature sang its harmonies. Its silent voice found 
expression and God was honoured. But Nature’s destinies, connected 
mysteriously with those of man, partook of man’s privileges. With 
man’s redemption, in a mysterious way Nature ceased to be mere Nature 
and has become supernature; its voice is no longer its erstwhile voice, its 
praise is no longer inert pagan praise, but something higher, something to 
fly and be heard at the throne of God. If in the mouths of men, Nature 
before Christ, sang in its natural voice the glories of the Most High, now 
in the mouth of deified man it sings with exalted voice worthy of God. 
The thrill of Nature at Christ’s crucifixion is significant of the change; 
Nature had come into its heritage of singing, even in a supernatural way, 


the glory of God. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen. 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 
In some such way does man, deified in Christ, lend to inferior creation 
the mysterious influences of sanctity and the supernatural. Man is 


1 Paradiso, XIII, 48. 
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Nature’s pontiff; the Christian her true priest. With him all unreasoning 
creatures are made to praise the Lord; Nature has an added value; the 
universe becomes a temple where rational creatures conduct the choir, 
preside at its praise, and present to the Most High the silent and inert 
praises of creatures vivified now and ennobled. 

The individual Christian, however, participates in the higher life of 
grace only in so far as he is member of Christ and of His Church. Even 
then his presentation to God of glory and praise attains its highest value, 
not when performed in his own name, but in the name of Christ's 
Spouse, the Church. Today there is a tendency to ignore the living, 
visible Church of Christ, to exalt the individual’s role, to speak of a 
Church invisible; to misinterpret the words of Christ in “‘spirit and 
truth.” A single phrase cannot be wrested from its context in the entire 
Gospel, and when we can prove that in the Gospels Christ established a 
living, visible Church which was to be the custodian and infallible teacher 
of His religious truth, then only can we truly see the meaning of Christ's 
words. It will ever remain true that religion cannot be a mere external 
affair, but is a worship of the heart and soul aided by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. 

But religion also is of the whole man, for man in every part of his 
being is subordinate and subservient to God. Hence just as it is not 
merely external, so it is not merely internal. Man is not a pure spirit, but 
a composite of body and spirit, and thus religion will mirror forth this 
essential composition. It requires external acts, vivified from within and 
thus it truly is a worship of God “in spirit and in truth.” 

As man is not a pure spirit, neither is he an isolated individual. He 
forms part of society, and society itself is obliged to recognize its true 
God. But here we would speak particularly of one society, that of the 
Church. To the Church man owes his participation in the higher super- 
natural life, and with it must he join in its collective cult of God. Thus 
we arrive at the concept of the Church liturgy, which is nothing other 
than the social exercise of the virtue of religion. In the liturgy of 


Christ’s Spouse, in the Church, the creature’s praise has its sublimest 


value. 
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The voice of Nature becomes the voice of the Church. The Church 


is the Spouse of Christ. Her voice has an efficacy infallible; the formulae 
of her prayer a power that is divine. 

This is the voice heard in unison with our Lord amid the touching 
scenes of the Last Supper. It passed out from the Supper Room into 
catacombs, palace and cathedral, and in ever growing cadences has 
re-echoed down the ‘arches of the year.’ It is the voice, not of one, but 
of many. It epitomizes all time, it bears the imprint of eternity and the 
Holy Spirit; it is the divine psalmody of the Spouse consoling herself in 
exile for the absence of her Lord; it is the echo of that psalmody before 
the throne of the Lamb, for in God’s universe all is hierarchy. 

Our Lord by His union with humanity had, as it were, divinized all 
things, for man is an epitome of all creation. The Church continues this 
work of divinization. It employs Nature’s sensible things to uplift man’s 
soul; those very sensible elements in its sacramental system become chan- 
nels of divine life by a causality which is divine; at the awful moment of 
consecration the priest, in the person of Christ, takes Nature’s humblest 
elements, and tranforms them into Christ Himself. 

As our Lord taught His disciples to pray, so the Church continues His 
mission. As we draw near and make our own her voice, the greater 
necessarily will our power be with God. In the Church’s voice one 
knows not which to admire the most, the sublimity of its spirit, the grace 
of its language, or the theological profundity it contains. Its words have 
been written down. In their true settings ritual and ceremony constitute 
the public cult, the liturgical prayer of the Church. 

The art of centuries has contributed to lend grandeur and beauty to 
such ceremonies. Nature itself has been brought in. From the mirror of 
art it is reflected; from Gothic windows also; and on our altars, quite 
near the Holy of Holies, the little flower, in its Mother’s name, partici- 
pates, and mingles its scent with the incense of worship and chants its 
Te Deum of newly-found life. 

James O’Manony, O. S. F. C. 


Rochestown, Ireland 











THE LITURGY AND THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION 


N our teaching of religion to children in our primary 
schools, it has long been recognized that catechism drill 
which puts the chief emphasis on the accurate memorizing 
of questions and answers is not a sufficient method. 





Teachers are urged to explain the catechism text in a way 
suitable to the mind of the child. And yet with all best effort of that 
kind it remains true that the catechism with its admirable and precise 
formulas is addressed chiefly to the intellect and needs to be supplemented 
by other kinds of instruction which will touch all the faculties of the 
child’s soul, which will direct conduct, form virtue, and build Christian 
character. Practically all who have studied these needs have come to 
see the importance of utilizing the resources of the liturgy in the religious 
instruction of children; and there are those who maintain that the liturgy 
should be made the very basis of the entire system. 

When we speak of the teaching of religion, what do we mean by the 
word “religion”? If we mean a set of religious truths and facts which 
are imparted by some teaching process, we shall think at once of the 
catechism and Bible story method. But religion is also the name of a 
specific virtue which theologians rank immediately after the three the- 
ological virtues of faith, hope, and love. Religion in this sense is defined 
as a supernatural virtue by which the will is inclined to render due wor- 
ship to God on account of His infinite excellence. And the chief way 
by which we render such worship is the official, corporate prayer of the 
Church, or in other words, the liturgy. “Obviously, therefore, there. is 
a close and necessary connection between the liturgy and religious educa- 
tion. The liturgy, as a teacher of religion, is concerned to form 
Christians who will be fully aware of the mandate with which they have 
been vested by the holy character of Baptism, to form them as conscious 
members of the mystical body of Christ, that is, of the Church which 
Christ has made the depository of His own supernatural forces of sanc- 
tification and glorification, to form them as faithful who will be eager 
to exercise the rights acquired in Baptism, by intelligent and close par- 
ticipation in the sacred mysteries, in the solemn corporate prayer of the 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


Church, so that by participating in these liturgical acts they may on the 





one hand glorify the infinite majesty of the Holy Trinity and on the other 
hand realize in their own life the hallowing work of those supernatural 
forces which are poured into their souls, and so live and grow in the 
supernatural life of the children of God.”! 

In these words the first characteristic of the liturgical method of 
religious instruction is pointed out. It is a supernatural method and a 
prayer method. And does not Christian instinct recognize this as the 
best way of beginning all religious education? The child receives its first 
lessons in religion at its mother’s knee, where it learns its prayers. Thus 
religious knowledge and sentiment and habits of virtue are developed in 
the child by actual exercise, by the performance of religious acts in union 
with its mother and with accompanying instructions and exhortations. 
In a similar way the Church, our spiritual mother, teaches us religion in 
her liturgy. The liturgy is her official prayer; it is not merely a system of 
outward ceremonies; it is truest inward worship expressed in word and 
action. And we are not merely told what prayers we are to pray, but 
our spiritual mother in her liturgy calls her children about her and bids 
us take part in this prayer, which is hers and ours, while she adds her 
instructions and exhortations. 

The liturgical method of religious education was well understood in 
the ancient period of the Church’s history. The old Roman ceremonial 
books and the writings of the Fathers show us that in the ancient days 
the liturgy was understood and acted out by all the faithful as a cor- 
porate prayer-drama which afforded religious education and exercise and 
training to all. Recent study of the text of the Missal and Breviary, as 
arranged for the entire course of the liturgical year, has shown that the 
sequence of readings and prayers can be viewed as governed by a syste- 
matic educational purpose. Moreover, in the ancient Church the special 
instructions given to the catechumens went hand in hand with the 
liturgy. The doctrines and precepts which the catechumens must learn 
were arranged in a certain order corresponding to that of the liturgical 
rites and were inculcated in a dramatic way by means of symbolic objects 


and actions. The catechumens were instructed and rehearsed in these 


1 Semaine Liturgique de Malines—1924, p. 32. 
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rites, especially those of Baptism and the Eucharist, by a prayer method 


which was vivid and vital. 

A second characteristic of the liturgical method of religious instruc- 
tion is its use of the sacred Scriptures. A large part of the liturgical text 
is taken from the Scriptures. “We have but to glance through a missal 
or a breviary,” says Dom Cabrol, “to realize how largely Holy Scripture 
enters into its composition, forming, as it were, the woof of the fabric. 
In the course of the liturgical year considerable portions are read of all 
the books of the Bible from Genesis to the Apocalypse. The recitation 
of psalms forms the principal part of the day and night offices; the rest 
is made up of shorter pieces, such as antiphons, responsories, introits, 
tracts, graduals, offertories, communions, verses and versicles, of which 
the greater number are also taken from Holy Scripture. This charac 
teristic was originally even more marked (than it is today) .... At 
the night office long extracts were read from the Old and New Testa- 
ments; at Mass, portions from the Epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Gospels, and certain books of the Old Testament.”” 

In its use of Holy Scripture the liturgy does not follow the order 
of books and chapters as they are found in the Bible. ‘On the anniver- 
saries of our Lord’s passion, death and resurrection, for example, it was 
natural that those pages of the Gospel should be read in which the history 
of those events was related. The prophesies of Jeremias, several chapters 
of Isaias, and the book of Job are most applicable to the passion; the 
opening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles contain the history of 
Ascensiontide and Pentecost, and it soon became the custom to read them 
at these seasons. The prophesies of Isaias concerning the Virgin who was 
to conceive and the Emmanuel who was to come and reign upon earth 
were suitable for Advent, while the mysteries of the Incarnation and of 
the manifestation of the Son of God in the flesh were admirably explained 
in the Epistles of St. Paul at the feasts of Christmas and the Epiphany. 
The season of Lent—a time of fasting and penance for all Christians 
was specially set apart for preparing catechumens for Baptism; sinners, 
too, performed their penance and looked forward to reconciliation. These 
considerations determined the choice of a great number of extracts from 


2Cabrol, Liturgical Praycr, p. 1. 
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the Old or New Testament, which were considered applicable to one or 
another of the above classes.””* 

The scriptural material is therefore arranged in the liturgy in a most 
effective dramatical, poetical, symbolical and pedagogical way which 
renews year by year, throughout the cycle of the liturgical seasons, the 
entire life of our divine Redeemer and the whole economy of human 
redemption and sanctification, and weaves these into the life of the 
Christian soul and of the Christian community. Moreover, this scriptural 
material was explained in the homilies delivered in the liturgical assem- 
blies and in catechetical instructions so that the writings of this kind 
which have come down to us from the great Fathers, like St. John Chry- 
sostom or St. Augustine, show us today how the Holy Scripture in ancient 
times was worked into the life of the faithful. It is an unfortunate fact 
that modern Catholics are not well acquainted with the sacred Scriptures. 
As a remedy for this condition, the simple method of placing Bibles indis- 
criminately in the hands of all for private reading is not so safe nor 
effective as would be a thorough revival of the liturgy. For in the 
liturgy we learn the Holy Scripture from the Church herself, in last 
analysis the only competent teacher, and by a method which is more 
interesting and effective than any that a private individual can devise. 

For, in the third place, the liturgical method has the decided advan- 
tage of being an “intuitive” one. It is concrete rather than abstract, it 
appeals to the senses and imagination and not to the intellect and memory 
alone. By the abstract method, which predominates in our present cate- 
chism, the child memorizes and tries to understand theological formulas. 
For example, the catechism says: “By the Incarnation I mean that the 
Son of God was made man.” How much more effectively does the 
liturgy teach the meaning of the Incarnation at Christmas time. The 
four weeks of Advent are given to preparation for this great event which 
is commemorated on Christmas day itself in the three masses of midnight, 
dawn, and full day. The dogma is made concrete and visible. It resounds 
in chants and hymns, it shines forth in the light of many candles, it is 
pictured in the crib, it overflows from the church into the home and 


family circle in the widespread customs of Christmas time. 


3 Ibid, p. 2. 
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The intuitive method is that in which the senses are brought into 
action and made to play an important part in grasping and expressing 
abstract realities. The liturgy uses this method all along. The mysteries 
of faith, the maxims of conduct, the operations of grace, are expressed 
in visible objects and set forth in visible actions. This was the method 
of the Church from the earliest days. It was the method of the ancient 
catechetical schools, it is visibly recorded in the catacombs, it was worked 
out in the succeeding centuries in architecture and painting and sculp- 
ture, in colored windows, illuminated books, tapestry and metal work 
with a skill and vivacity and effectiveness that are quite wonderful. It 
is a method based upon a deep and sound principle: “nihil in intellectu 
nisi prius in sensu,” that is, “to the intellect through the senses.” Truth 
is taught through the senses, not of course that it may remain there, but 
because man’s nature is partly material and partly spiritual and the senses 
are the natural channels of spiritual forces. Thus in the Incarnation the 
Word was made flesh so that, as the Preface of Christmas day says, “while 
we acknowledge Him as God seen by men, we may be drawn by Him to 
the love of things unseen.” 

The value and necessity of this intuitive method is recognized in all 
present school work and it is widely used in secular studies. Of late it is 
being used more and more in the teaching of religion in our primary 
schools by the use of pictures, lantern slides and other visible objects, by 
more careful explanation of the prayers and the ceremonies of the Mass, 
by the cultivation of congregational singing and especially of the Gre- 
gorian chant. What we are thus beginning to do is not a recent discovery 
of modern psychology and pedagogy; it is the traditional method of 
liturgical education.* 

ARTHUR DuRAND. 


St. Paul, Minn. 





‘For a fuller treatment ot the ideas in this essay see: Semaine liturgique de 
Malines—1924 (Louvain, Abbaye de Mont-César) which contains nine papers on the 
teaching of religion through the liturgy. See also: Flad, L’éducation par la liturgte 


(Paris, L’art catholique). 

















TRAVEL NOTES ON THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT, II’ 
NE of the principal centers of the liturgical apostolate in 


Germany is the Abbey of Maria Laach in the Rhineland. 
My visit there was of sufficient length to enable me to take 





part in two retreats conducted according to the ideas and 








aims of the liturgical apostolate. One hears of late, and 





especially in Germany, of “liturgical exercises,” or as we would say in 
the United States, “liturgical retreats and missions.” Retreats and mis- 


sions as we know them do not attempt to follow a liturgical method or 


to emphasize liturgical features. ‘There is of course the daily low Mass, 
and all who take part are expected to come to Confession and Com- 
munion. But the principal featur: undoubtedly appears in the sermons, 
conferences and instructions in which the great truths of salvation are 
presented in a direct and forceful way; a way, however, somewhat differ- 
ent from that of the liturgy. The “liturgical exercises” are not intended 
to supplant these methods to which we are accustomed and for which 
there is a constant need. They are intended rather to supplement the 
present usual methods and to meet another need. Their purpose is to 
foster spiritual life in Christian individuals and in the Christian com- 
munity through active participation in the holy mysteries and the public 
prayer of the Church, which of course supposes the understanding and 
love of the sublime treasures of the liturgy. Their method consists in 
the most complete celebration of the liturgical services that is possible in 
the circumstances and with the best possible participation by the entire 
congregation, and in the exposition and contemplation of some portion of 
the whole series of truths which are set forth in the Ritual from the 
sacrament of Baptism to the liturgy of the dead and in the Missal and 
Breviary through the round of the liturgical year. The exercises must 
vary in their arrangement according to the liturgical knowledge and 
experience of the given group which follows them and according to the 
degree in which a given place allows the more or less complete carrying 


out of the liturgical services. In many cases for some time to come a 


'See Orate Fratres, No. 2, p. 50, for the first installment of “Travel Notes.” 
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considerable amount of elementary instruction in the liturgy will be 


necessary. 

The Abbey of Maria Laach naturally affords unusual opportunities 
in these regards. Liturgical exercises are held here in a setting and in an 
atmosphere which contribute greatly to their effectiveness. I was able to 
assist firstly at a priests’ retreat. It had the usual features of such an 
event, but with the addition of liturgical features which gave it a distinct 
character. The abbey church is a noted example of German romanesque 
architecture dating back to the time of the Crusades. Its solemn air is 
eloquent of the centuries during which it has stood as a conservatory of 
the sacred liturgy. Those who come here for a retreat and assist at the 
divine drama of the Mass and the Hour Prayers as celebrated by men 
who have made this daily homage of liturgical prayer the chief business 
of their life, are apt to learn things which no ordinary sermon can teach. 
However, there is no lack of sermons. They follow the traditional lines 
and are directed to the essential purposes of a retreat. But in addition 
they point out the way of Christian perfection in the spirit and method 
of the liturgy, in union with the never-ending prayer of the Ecclesia 
Orans. We in America greatly need to study the inner aspects of the 
liturgy, its relation to the inner life of the individual soul and of the 
Christian community. We need to be instructed against the danger of 
mere externalism. I cannot imagine a more effective way than that 
exemplified by the retreats of Maria Laach. 

In a second week I assisted at a laymen’s retreat particularly devised 
for artists and craftsmen. In this case the Christian spiritual truths 
were presented to the auditors by way of the art subjects with which 
they were familiar and according to a principle always followed in the 
liturgy which makes outward things the visible signs of interior and 
supernatural things. In art matters Maria Laach has been an apt pupil 
of its mother-house of Beuron. We in America greatly need to learn 
the lessons which the liturgy teaches of the ministry of art in the service 
of God. Did not the Church merit her title of mother of the arts pre- 
cisely in those centuries when men understood that sacramental principle 
by which material things were given supernatural meaning and made to 


shine with spiritual beauty? 
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Maria Laach is typical of a trait that marks the liturgical apostolate in 
Germany, a trait of thoroughness and depth which we are accustomed 
to expect in general of German character and scholarship, a disposition 
toward profound inquiry into the nature and philosophy of the liturgy. 
In Germany the liturgical apostolate seems not yet to have acquired the 
wide extension that it has in Belgium. But I think it is true to say that 
in Germany it has reached profounder depth than anywhere else. The 
series of books edited at Maria Laach under the title Ecclesia Orans are 
perhaps too learned to be popular. But the more popular work called 
Die betende Kirche has had a remarkable sale which promises a widespread 
and deep appreciation of the nature and aims of the apostolate. 

Nor must I omit to mention the Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewissenschaft 
which it edited at Maria Laach. This is an annual publication which 
contains, besides a number of learned monographs, an extensive bibli- 
ography aiming to record all the literary output of the year in all countries 
on liturgical subjects. The 1926 number contains over two hundred 
closely printed pages of such bibliography. 

My days spent in Germany were made further profitable by my visit 
in Munich with Father Kramp, S. J. His well known and very valuable 
work in the liturgical apostolate may be cited here as typical of that of 
the Jesuits. Their contribution is a large one, especially, I believe, in 
Germany, as may be seen by the number of books and articles on liturgical 
subjects by Jesuit writers, which show a good combination of scholarship 
and popular appeal. Two of Father Kramp’s books have been published 
in English translation in the United States during the past twelve months. 

Two liturgical centers in Austria which, to my regret, I was not 
able to visit, are the house of the Augustinian Canons at Klosterneuburg 
and that of the Fathers of the Divine Word at Moedling, both near 
Vienna. The progress of the liturgical apostolate in this region is attested 
by excellent publications of popular liturgical texts and by the published 
reports of the liturgical conferences held in Vienna. These latter are 
annual events and resemble the Semaines Liturgiques of Belgium. 

Nor shall I speak of France, partly because the days I spent there 
were devoted somewhat to the enjoyment of mediaeval architecture and 


for the rest because what I was able to observe of the liturgical aposto- 
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late in France did not show me features different from those I have 
mentioned in speaking of Belgium and Germany. 

But I have still to speak of the goal of my pilgrimage and the center- 
in-chief of all the Church’s life, the city of the vicar of Christ. 
Straightway on my arrival in the Eternal City, I went to St. Peter’s 
basilica, to kneel first at the tomb of the prince of the apostles and then 
at that of Pius X who is rightly regarded as the initiator and patron of 
the liturgical apostolate. Having at the start of his pontificate announced 
his aim to restore all things under the headship of Christ, he went on in 
the years that were given him to show in various ways how the liturgy 
of the Church is the primary and indispensable source of the true Chris- 
tian spirit. And as I have already remarked, the liturgical movement, 
whose beginnings go back a considerable number of years before the 
pontificate of Pius X, has acquired its recent and powerful impetus 
through the efforts of his pontificate and especially since his passage to his 
reward. His tomb has become a place of pilgrimage and devotion. As I 
offered the holy Sacrifice there I ventured the hope that the progress of the 
liturgical apostolate may move apace with the process of his canonization. 

To my privilege of praying at these tombs was added that of 
receiving the blessing of our reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XI. As I bowed 
my head to his blessing I did not forget another benediction which Pius 
XI had recently imparted in words which are before me as I write, in a 
copy of the letter which he addressed on April 29, 1926, to the Abbot of 
Maria Laach, a letter in which His Holiness heartily congratulates the 
abbot on the work of the liturgical apostolate and lovingly grants to it 
the apostolic benediction. 

One center of liturgical activity in Rome which I must not fail to 
mention, leads me to turn from St. Peter and his successors to the great 
companion apostle whose name has been given to my own home city and 
diocese and seminary, whose deeds recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and whose own words in his Epistles furnish us with much of what we 
know of the primitive Christian liturgy. I offered the holy Sacrifice at 
the tomb of St. Paul and assisted at the Sunday high Mass and at Vespers 
in the basilica of St. Paul “outside the walls.” Here I found the sacred 
drama celebrated with the same insight and inspiration that had impressed 
me at Westminster and at Maria Laach. The setting now was the apse 
of this stately building whose lines recall the basilica of the days of 
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Gregory the Great. In the semi-circle of the apse the choir of that same 
monastic rule which Gregory knew chanted the divine service in the style 
of music that is named after him. The ministers of the altar in distin- 
guished vesture and demeanour enacted the divine drama with that 
intelligence and devotion which is the fruit of careful study of the lit- 
urgy. The altar, which stood at the entrance of the apse, was the simple 
and massive table of the ancient style, and the celebrant standing at the 
farther side faced across the altar toward the people. The congregation, 
ranged in good order, evidently “participated,” even though silently, in 
the holy Sacrifice. I do not mean that here or anywhere the ideal goal 
has yet been attained, but clearly we are in the right way. Some of those 
who read these lines will better imagine what the liturgy is at St. Paul’s 
outside the walls when I mention the name of the Abbot Schuster. Two 
volumes of his work called The Sacramentary have appeared in English 
translation. 

These places which I have mentioned, from the north to the south 
of Europe, are far apart even with modern speedy facilities of travel, and 
are far from the place whence I set out on a summer tour. When in the 
capital city of the Church I thought back over what I had seen of the 
liturgical revival in various places, and then thought of those who are 
interested in its beginnings in America, my final sentiment was one of 
thanksgiving. No doubt many visitors to Europe since the world war 
who have speculated on the trends of world affairs have not noticed or 
have not recognized the deep significance of the liturgical movement. 
And yet it is a veritable Christian renaissance which promises in God’s 
time to “renew the face of the earth.” If we plead for this spiritual 
revival in America it is because we cannot forbear in joy and gratitude 
“to speak the things that we have seen and heard.” 

WILLIAM Buscu. 
The St. Paul Seminary 











LITURGICAL ART 


(Editor’s Note: The following paragraphs on the cover design of 
Orate Fratres were written by the artists upon the Editor’s request. Per- 
haps the words of the latter misled the artists as to the amount of com- 
ment received. A number of requests for an explanation of the design 
were sent to the Liturgical Press, but few of these included critical com- 
ments of a specific nature. One writer stated in appreciation that 
“objectivity and naturalism are not found in any of the best periods of 
Catholic art: they mark the beginning of the decay in the hieratic quality 
which began seriously with the Renaissance.” While the Liturgical Press 
will be glad to get the opinions of its readers, there is no intention here- 
with to open the question of liturgical art beyond the following para- 
graphs. That is one of the many aspects of the liturgy which cannot 
receive extensive treatment at present. The mere mention of it opens 
up wide vistas of forgotten lore and beauty, of spiritual treasure, for 


which, among the many, almost all understanding has been lost.) 


As the designer thereof, I have been asked by the Editor to make a 
brief explanation of the design on the cover of this magazine. 

I am astonished at the amount of comment that, I understand, has 
been made upon what seems to me a very simple and obvious design, 
which has no pretension to be a “perfect work of art;” but merely a pen 
drawing, very calligraphic in character, which seems in keeping with the 
general “‘get-up” of any magazine produced rather rapidly by modern 
methods. 

A design engraved on wood by the artist, or by some other engraver, 
would have been preferable, but this for various reasons could not be 
We must therefore be content with a photographically reproduced pen- 
drawing which, as I say, is in keeping with the form of the rest of the 
production. 

The design consists of an enclosed city, representing the City of 
God, the ordered Christian civilization: the wilderness without being 
represented by broken ground and trees—all of which are obvious symbois 
of those things for which they stand. Above, standing on the hills— 
Levavi oculos meos in montes—is the Lamb of God, candidly traditional 
in form (with regard to the complaint that a lamb should not have 
horns—this is confusing Zoology and Heraldry). 
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I believe there has been some comment on the fact that the Lamb 
has not a nimbus about His head. But the nimbus is merely one means 
of marking the importance, dignity and divinity of a certain person 
among other persons of less importance. In this case, the staff of the 
cross and the general context show this lamb to be none other than the 
Lamb of God. 

Why did I choose these particular symbols for the cover of Orate 
Fratres? It seems clear that the “liturgical revival” and everything 
associated therewith is a movement of which one object is to recover 
seemliness for and to “make ordered” all that appertains to divine wor- 
ship—hence the City of God on Earth, as it were surmounted by and 
offering praise to the Lamb slain, seems not unfitting on a magazine 
devoted to Christian worship. 

[ hope I have made clear that which I am told was obscure to some. 
=: 





oO 

It seems desirable to add a note on the distinction between liturgical 

art and other arts. “There is one glory of the sun, another of the stars 

”, and so there is one glory of the Liturgy and another of the 
boudoir or of the museum. The Liturgy is a public worship and liturgical 
art is a public art. It is not the art by which is expressed the personal 
emotion or likes and dislikes of the individual artist, nor that by which 
an individual lawyer or connoisseur is flattered or cajoled. The literary 
and musical forms which have for centuries been consecrated to Christian 
worship (forms which, in spite of the pseudo-classicisms favoured by 
Renaissance popes, are still the determining factor when new prayers and 
music have to be made), the ceremonial garb and deportment at the altar, 
these things are the model from which other arts should take their 
aesthetic rule and standard. 

It is not that artists should endeavour to reproduce this or that 
antique hieratic form (sham byzantine is no more to be sought after 
than sham gothic), but that they should, as becomes Christian men no 
less than Christian artists, endeavour to rule out from their work all that 
personal idiosyncrasy and emotionalism which, however interesting and 
delightful it may be in private life, is out of place in public worship. 

The essence of the photograph is that it is, as near as may be, 2 
fac-simile of this or that person or thing seen from one particular point 
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of view; and what is called representation or naturalistic painting or 


sculpture (from Gounod to Wagner the same thing was attempted in 
music) is an attempt to do the same thing on canvas or in marble—to 
convey the “personal vision” exactly. Hence there is a certain indecency 
(and it is only because people are so much used to it that they do not 
notice it) in naturalistic art in churches and other public places. 

It is an indecent thing to flaunt the personal and private emotion 
or point of view in front of the public. It is to do in paint or marble 
what the Catholic Church, in common with all the great religions of the 
world, has always refused to do in prayer, and what Pope Pius X so reso- 
lutely set his word against in the matter of music.—E. G. 

Davip Jones, T. O. S. D. 
Eric Gii1, T. O. S. D. 
Salies-de-Béarn 
14/2/27 





“It is the highest and sublimest task of ecclesiasti- 
cal art to lead the Christian community to Christ, 
to consecrate its best efforts to Him as the head of 
the entire Church in heaven and on earth... Only he 
who lives and breathes with the Church can fully 
comprehend this sublime idea, and realize it in humble 
reverence . . . . Modern Christian art must re- 
nounce being ego-centric; it must become Christ- 
centered. It must be free from secondary objectives, 
especially those of a personal and individualistic na- 
ture, in order to become purely religious and ecclesi- 
astical in heart. Then it will be able not only to 
draw inspiration out of the spirit of fellowship, but 
it will also raise this fellowship out of its earthly 
bonds, lift it above the needs and miseries of the pres- 
ent, open to its longing heart the ways of holy joy.” 
—ABBOT HERWEGEN. 




















The Editor’s Corner 





RESURRECTION 


HIS is the day which the Lord hath made! Its divine char- 
acter, its message for us and for all times is contained in 
the one word: Resurrection. Therein lies the glory of 
Christ; therein lies the hope of our life. 

The first glory of this resurrection we experienced 
long ago in the life-giving waters of the sacrament of Baptism. By its 
saving grace we rose up from the status of children of earth to that of 
children of God, from the inevitable lot of human sinfulness to the hope 
of a life divine. In this initial resurrection we made our promises to God, 
and received from Him the guarantee of life eternal. In Baptism we were 
endowed with the spirit of Christ. It was in virtue of this spirit that 
Christ rose from the dead on the first Easter. And it is in this same spirit 
that we, remaining faithful to it in our daily life, possess the unerring 
guarantee of our own final resurrection. 

The resurrection of Christ on the first Easter morn was one step of 
the many He made for our imitation. We imitate it in the many minor 
resurrections that must occur in the life of every Christian who truly 
seeks to know and to find God; but we shall imitate it especially in our 
great final resurrection. When this takes place, it will be for an eternal 
union with Love Divine. It will be at once the fulfilment of all our 
hopes and of the great desire of Christ. How touching is not His linger- 
ing stay for forty days after Easter—as if He Himself were impatient 
to taste of the joy of final union with those who possess His spirit! And 
how lovingly in His every step He cared for our final resurrection by 
instituting His Church with her various forms of worship, in which we 
so intimately unite ourselves with Him and through Him with the tri- 
une God in a holy forestallment of the final union! 

We are still on the journey from our baptismal to our final resur- 
rection, we and the whole family of living men. Every Easter should be 


a step for us in the gradual but continuous resurrection by which we ever 
P & J 


become more like Christ. Every Easter should remind us in particular 
of our last destiny, of the need of salutary efforts directed towards the 
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end for which all mankind again sighs with more audible voice today: 
Resurrection. In maintaining due contacts with the worship of the 
Church, we unite intimately with Christ and can look with hopeful 
joy to the great day to come. How fitting that the liturgy of Eastertide 
should resound with this joy for us. For it is the joy of Christ who has 
done, and likewise the joy of us who have still to do—and if arduous the 
doing, joy nevertheless, for in Christ we are strong if in Christ we live. 





re) 
THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


A small book was recently sent to the Lrrurcicat Press: The Pre- 
sence of God (Burns, Oates and Washbourne). It is a simple exposition 
of the Catholic idea of God, of the presence of God in His world, of the 
practice of the remembrance of this presence, etc.—The excellent ideas 
therein brought out find their living application most thoroughly in the 
liturgy. The latter is nothing if not the acting out of the sense of God's 
presence. It is the thought of that Presence reduced to a continuous 
flow of acts of the virtue of religion. Think of the psalms and can- 
ticles of the Office, then the sacraments dispensing the life of grace, the 
sacramentals carrying the blessing presence of God into all circum- 
stances of daily life, and above all the Mass, in which par excellence we 
should all effect the most intimate contact with the Divine Love! 





) 
THE APOSTOLATE 


The Lrrurcicat Press has issued a new circular of sixteen pages for 
propaganda purposes. It describes the general aim of the apostolate, the 
pamphlets of the Popular Liturgical Library, and Orafe Fratres, and con- 
tains expressions of opinions gathered from many reviews and letters. Dis- 
tribution of this circular should help to acquaint the uninitiated with the 
nature of the apostolate and its work, and thus gain many new adherents 
and supporters. Any readers interested in helping along the good cause 
are requested to send a card to the Lirurcicat Press indicating the num 
ber of circulars they should like to have for distribution. 
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The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





SHORT announcement was contained in a former number 
of Orate Fratres regarding a liturgical study club in St. 
John’s Seminary during the current school year. “The 
Apostolate” had previously received the suggestion of 





_liturgical study clubs a number of times. Some men- 
tioned that liturgical study clubs (or circles, as they are at times called 
in Europe) could well be instituted in connection with various parish 
organizations. Sodalities could, for example, readily make the litur- 
gy an object of study and discussion at their monthly meetings, and 
the monthly sodality Mass could be put on a special liturgical basis, 
could be made the occasion for a more consciously liturgical gathering at 
Mass, whether that be by means of the dialog Mass or not, or be connect- 
ed with a special celebration of Vespers, or special Communion exercise, 
or sermon, e. a. (See articles by Father Ellard, S. J., in the Queen’s 
Work, October 1926 to January 1927 on Sodalists and the liturgy). In 
some places study clubs on the Mass have been formed by the ladies’ or- 
ganization of the parish. There are many possibilities of special clubs or 
celebrations under the inspiration of the liturgy, from small circles to the 
large diocesan gatherings that take place in parts of Europe. 

Acceding to various requests, we shall briefly outline the organiza- 
tion of the above seminarian liturgical study club for the possible benefit 
of others. The outline is compiled from the detailed reports of the meet- 
ings of the club. 

From the very beginning the meetings for the organization of the 
club stressed the need of the thoroughly informal nature of the club. A 
chairman and a secretary were considered necessary, but no written con- 
stitution.—In order to achieve its aim more readily, the entire club was 
divided into groups of seven members each. Each group elects a chair- 
man, and chooses its topic of study, on which all members of the group 
read and study. No limits are set to the meetings of the single groups; 
but general meetings, participated in by all the groups together, are held 
at intervals from two to three weeks. At each general meeting one group 
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is in charge and presents its topic for discussion. The members of the 
group in charge communicate the results of their readings to their chair- 
man, who opens the general meeting with a presentation of the com- 
bined results. The group in charge must be ready to answer all questions 
put to them by the others. The chairman of each group determines the 
set time of a group meeting; while the exact time of a general meeting is 
determined by the group in charge. 

At the second meeting of organization the chairman had called 
upon the secretary to read an account of the previous meeting. But ob- 
jection was immediately made on the ground of too much formality. It was 
then decided that the secretary keep a detailed account of the meetings, 
but that the minutes be not read at the meetings themselves. After sev- 
eral organization meetings the groups set to work. So far several general 
meetings have been held with good success. The first of them discussed 
the definition of the liturgy, its significance and scope, and the notion 
and purpose of the liturgical movement; the second, active participation 
of the people in liturgical acts—general notion, end, methods and pro- 
grams advanced to bring about such participation; the third, the externals 
general notion, significance, scope and purpose; the 





of the liturgy, 
fourth, the priest and the liturgical movement. 





oO 
Last December a liturgical study club was formed by an enterprising 
group of women in Janesville, Wisconsin. We quote from a letter re- 
cently sent to the Lrrurcicat Press by the leader of the movement, Miss 
Agnes G. Grant: “The Educational Department of our Catholic Wom- 
en’s Club is the sponsor of our work. There are about twenty in our 
group, which we call the St. Therese Study Group. We meet every other 
week at the homes of members, at 7:30 in the evening, and open with 
prayer. The leader gives a sort of—shall I say lecture?—on a few chapters 
of the text book in review at each meeting—the cycles, the divisions of 
the Liturgical Year, etc., for the benefit of newcomers—then we take our 
Missals and assemble the Mass of the next Sunday. Last meeting we took 
the first Sunday of Lent. Then we read a chapter in the Autobiography 
of St. Therese—and if the hour is not too late, we discuss current events, 
religious and secular. It is gratifying to see the serious interest, in fact 
enthusiasm, with which the meetings are attended. There is so much to 
learn, it seems very difficult to choose.” 
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General material for study by liturgical clubs can be found in the 
few English books dealing with the meaning of the liturgy in a popular 
way, notably in the pamphlets of the Popular Liturgical Library, and 
Orate Fratres. (Supreme, of course, is the Missal itself.) As many per- 


sons may not be aware of the many references to the liturgy or the aposto- 
late that the periodicals of the past year produced, and that may furnish 
good starting points for study, a list of them is here given. Only such 
reviews as should be somewhere within the reach of parish centers are 
mentioned, and the references are mainly for the past year, 1926: 

THE ACOLYTE, Vol II: Liturgical Pictures from Belgian Monks, 
No. 6, p. 9; The Missa de Angelis, No. 7, p. 7; The Office and the Mass, 
No. 9, p. 13; The Liturgical Method, No. 12, p. 7; Teaching Liturgy 
to Children, No. 12, p. 11; The Liturgical Choir, No. 13, p. 8; Aesthetic 
Aspect of Ecclesiastical Ornaments, No. 15, p. 14; Liturgical Pictures, 
No. 17, p. 8; Aesthetic Aspect of the Altar, No. 17, p. 13; The Opus 
Dei, No. 21, p. 5; The Divine Office, No. 26, p. 7. 

THE AMERICA, Vol. XXXIV (Oct. 17, 1925 to April 10, 1926): 
Learning the Liturgy, p. 24; The Laity and the Mass, p. 95; Liberty of 
the Faithful at Mass, p. 96, 191; The Liturgy of the Mass, p. 216; The 
Laity and the Liturgy, p. 289, 386; The Epiphany and its Liturgy, p. 
304; Reading the Missal at the Mass, p. 338; Cardinal Mundelein on the 
Liturgy, p. 458; The Meaning of the Church’s Liturgy, p. 586; A Pro- 
gram for a Liturgical Movement, p. 614. 

Vol. XXXV (April 17 to Oct. 9, 1926): The Laity and the Liturgy, 
p. 23; The Eucharist Previsioned and Prefigured, p. 58; The Promise of 
the Eucharist, p. 109; How the Eucharist was Instituted, p. 131; The 
Real Presence, p. 154; The Saint of the Eucharist, p. 229; The Pope of 
the Eucharist, p. 239; The Cross and the Eucharist, p. 288. 

Vol. XXXVI (Oct. to Dec. 1926): Liturgical Study Clubs, p. 144; 
The Magic Spell of the Liturgy, p. 235. (Note: Many of the above were 
communications from readers.) 

AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW: Vol. LXXIV: The 
Priest’s Daily Bread, p. 224; The Easter Psalter in the Roman Breviary, 
p. 337; The Council of Trent and the Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 342; The 
Sunday Epistles and Gospels, p. 356; The Sacrifice on Calvary, p. 403. 

Vol. LXXV: The Mass a True Sacrifice, p. 646; The Mass and 
Christ’s Passion, p. 16; The Kingdom of God, Some Thoughts on the 
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New Feast, p. 225; The Feast of Our Lord Jesus Christ, King, p. 329; 
The Hymns In Festo D. N. J. Chr. Regis, p. 333; review of Fr. Brosnan’s 
The Sacrifice of the New Law, p. 548; review of Abbot Caronti’s The 
Spirit of the Liturgy, p. 560. 

CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, Vol. XXIV: The Liturgy 
as a Form of Educational Experience, p. 529; review of Dom Beauduin’s 
Liturgy the Life of the Church, p. 565. 

FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (St. Louis), Vol. XXXIII: Father Un- 
traut on the Liturgical Movement, p. 108; Fr. Braun’s Lit. Lexicon 
reviewed, p. 228; The Popular Liturgical Library, p. 245; Fr. Kramp’s 
The Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law reviewed, p. 312; Liturgical 
Prayer in Private Devotion, p. 389; Orate Fratres reviewed, p. 532; The 
Liturgical Apostolate, Wherein it consists, p. 44; The Mass, p. 296, 312; 
Evening Mass, p. 418; Missa Liturgica by Fr. Gruender reviewed, p. 537; 
Ordo for Layfolk by Fr. Cuthbert reviewed, p. 533. 

THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, Vol. XXVI 
(1925-1926): Attitudes during Liturgical Prayer, p. 373; The Sign of 
the Cross, p. 489; The Washing of Hands, p. 588; Covering and Un- 
covering the Head, p. 696; Osculum Sanctum, p. 811, 955; Lights and 
Candles in the Liturgy, p. 1056, 1150; Incense and Its Use in the Litur- 
gy, p- 1291. 

Vol. XXVII (1926-1927): Some General Notes on Sacred Edifices, 
p. §3; Christian Churches, p. 167, 279. 

THE PLACIDIAN, Vol. Ill: Some Reasons for Liturgical Studv, 
p. 39; The Liturgical Movement, p. 105; The Office of Matins, p. 107, 
175; Eucharistia: Essays on Eucharistic Liturgy and Devotion, review, 
p. 231; Liturgy to Help Bring Men to Christ the King, p. 235; “Litur- 
gische Bewegung” by Rev. H. J. Untraut, review, p. 239; Kramp, The 
Liturgical Sacrifice of the New Law, review, p. 239. 

Articles dealing with the liturgical movement and its fundamental 
ideas occur in: CAECILIA, Sept. 1926: America Discovers the Liturgy; 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
1925: The Liturgical Movement; CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL RE- 
VIEW, Jan. 1927: The Liturgical Apostolate; EMMANUEL, August 
1926: The Liturgical Movement. (The EMMANUEL treats some litur- 
gical topic in every issue). 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


One of the pioneer publications in the recent liturgical revival in 
the United States is The Liturgy of the Roman Missal, translated from 
the French of Dom Leduc and Dom Baudot. After a brief general expo- 
sition of liturgical ideas, it gives an explanation of the spirit and the 
texts of the Masses for the different liturgical seasons of the year. It is 
a publication of P. J. Kennedy and Sons ($2.50). The same firm pub- 
lishes a Liturgical Prayer Book compiled under the direction of Abbot 
Cabrol. It contains the texts of the Masses and Vespers of Sundays and 
the principal feasts of the year in English, with the parts sung by the 
choir also in Latin, likewise some of the sacramental rites (again partly 
in Latin), and other occasional prayers and devotions in English ($2.50 
to $5.50). Another publication of the firm is the Cabrol Missal, which 
contains the complete Latin texts of the Masses of the Seasons and Saints, 
with a good English translation. An excellent students’ edition of the 
Missal is sold for $2.00; better bindings from $3.75 to $6.00. 





oO 


The Christmas number of the Revue liturgique et monastique 
(Maredsous, Belgium), commemorating the beginning of its twelfth year, 
gives an outline of the development of the liturgical movement. More 
remote beginnings go back to the work and inspiration of Dom Guérang- 
er. The inspiration of Pius X had been spreading quietly and privately 
since 1903, but burst into public flame in 1909. In September of that 
year a congress on Catholic action was held at Malines, Belgium. There 
Dom Lambert Beauduin, monk of Mont-César, Louvain, in a forceful 
address called attention to the general ignorance of the liturgy among the 
people, and the evil effect and possible remedy of this condition. The 
scholarly Godfrey Kurth delivered an eloquent plea for the liturgy. Car- 
dinal Mercier left nothing undone to encourage the movement immediate- 
ly begun at the Abbey of Mont-César; and thereafter its spread was rapid. 
In all his work Dom Lambert Beauduin “insisted emphatically on the 
necessity and utility of a liturgical revival from a threefold viewpoint: 
religious, apologetical, and social.” 

The work was sponsored by other eminent men, such as Mgr. Bat- 
tifol, Mgr. Janssens, and the entire Belgian episcopate. Two reviews— 
Duestions liturgiques (Mont-César), and Revue liturgique et monastique 
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(Maredsous)—soon replaced the earlier tentative La vie liturgique; and 
various “Liturgical Weeks” or congresses were held. The first of the 
latter was at Louvain, 1910. In 1911 Louvain held two of them, one 
in French and one in Flemish. In August 1912 the assembly was at 
Maredsous. At the first meetings at Mont-César, Holland had its repre- 
sentatives. In Germany the movement was taken up at Maria-Laach in 
1914. Thereafter Italy, Austria and the Catalonians took up the work. 
More recently the apostolate arose also in Portugal; and it is now be- 
ginning in the United States (pp. 51-66). 





oO 


Maps showing the location of all the stational churches of fifth 
century Rome were displayed on the several bulletin boards of the Philo- 
sophy and Divinity Schools of St. Louis University at the beginning of 
Lent. A brief account, changed daily, of the main characteristics of the 
morrow’s stational Mass, the central Mass of Christendom, aroused no 
small interest among the Jesuit scholastics, and contributed not a little 
to a more fruitful use of the Missal. 





oO 


His Lordship, Bishop J. J. Hartley, of Columbus, Ohio, issued a 
letter in February, exhorting to a conscientious observance of the liturgy. 
“There is nothing,” he wrote, “that helps to promote the piety and devo- 
tion of the people so much as the faithful and constant observance of the 
liturgy of the Church. When the services and ceremonies are carried 
out as the Church prescribes—they are a sermon in themselves.” Last 
August his Lordship sent out a circular letter on the observance of the 


papal instructions regarding Church music in relation to the Sunday 
high Mass and Vespers. 





oO 


The Benedictines of Caldey Abbey, publishers of the quarterly Pax 
also issue a small monthly under the title “Notes for the Month.” The 
“Notes” constitute (according to the best knowledge of the Press) the 
first organized attempt in English at spreading a knowledge of things 
liturgical among the people. The subscription to “Notes” is 2s 6d per 
year for England (The Secretary for Publications, Caldey Abbey, Tensby, 
S. Wales). 





